jgo                               JAMES,   DUKE  OF  YORK

justly indignant at this purely personal attack, but even while the grand
jury was still sitting and no one could foretell the issue, and while
Charles and the Ministers were terribly upset, James showed no
embarrassment; he told Barrillon that he hoped the incident would open
Charles's eyes.

The Duchess of Portsmouth was thoroughly frightened; hitherto
she had been working in close association with James, and it had been
the general opinion that they, with Danby and Barrillon, were in
effectual control of the royal will. She now went over to the Exclusion-
ists, and it is possibly by her influence that Sunderland eventually found
himself in the same camp. The Duchess at this time appears to have
conceived a new idea: with a mother's infatuation, she believed that if
James could be set aside, her own (and Charles's) son, the Duke of
Richmond, now eight years old, might by a declaration of the King be
placed next in the succession. James later described her defection as "a
dog trick" and declared he could no longer rely on her word: at the
time, however, they preserved an outward appearance of amity, though
Barrillon was aware that they were at cross-purposes and he suspected
that for a time James and Hyde tried to set up the Duchess of Mazarin x
as a rival in the favour of Charles to the Duchess of Portsmouth.

James could show courage during the crisis before Scroggs had dis-
missed the grand jury, but there was a reaction as soon as the crisis was
passed; he had to recognise that Shaftesbury would not have come into
the open as he had done unless he had relied on considerable support in
the country and even had had some hope that Charles might give way
on the subject of Exclusion. Thenceforth until the dissolution of the
Oxford Parliament in the following March, James was, with occasional
deviations into optimism, in deep trouble of mind; this was not the
despair of eight years later, when he abandoned hope and left everything
he cared for in the hands of his enemies; but a soldier's feeling of help-
lessness among politicians whose methods he distrusts, and a strong
desire to get to physical grips with his enemies.

The Duke of York's design [wrote Barrillon] is that his affairs
shall be brought to an extremity and produce an open rupture.
He is persuaded that the royal authority cannot be established
except by a civil war. He believes that by that he may escape the
peril with which he is threatened.

1 The Duchess of Mazarin, Hortense Mancini, one of the nieces of Cardinal
Mazarm and a famous beauty, had been domiciled in England since 1676.
She was a great favourite with both Charles and James, though in James's case
the affection was platonic. In May 1676 he and Mary Beatrice jointly bought a
new house m St. James's Park and presented it to her. On his accession James
gave her lodgings at Whitehall.